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SUSANNAH. 

ENGRAVED BY T. W. HUNT, FROM THE STATUE BY G. B. LOMBARDI IN THE POSSESSION OF 

F. DIXON HARTLAND, ESQ. 



MONG the works of the old painters, and occa- 
sionally, though rarely, among those of modern 
times, the story of the wife of Joachim, the Baby- 
lonian, has been made the subject of a picture ; 
for example, a few years since we published in 
our Journal an engraving of ' Susannah,' from a 
very beautiful and striking picture by Mr. J. R. 
Herbert, R.A. We cannot, however, call to mind a sculptural 
representation of the heroine of the Jewish apocryphal narrative, 
till Signor Lombardi's came before us. The sculptor belongs to 
the Roman school ; he contributed three works to the International 
Exhibition of 1862: these were 'Innocence,' a "sitting figure, in 
marble ; ' A Boy sleeping among Flowers ; ' and ' A Sleeping Boy . 




covered with a veil '—works that attracted deserved attention at 
the time. But, so far as our recollection serves at this distance of 
time, the figure here engraved surpasses in grace of form and beau- 
ty of modelling that of the ' Innocence,' with which alone it can 
be compared. The only objection that might be taken to it is, 
that the figure is too slight and delicate for the Hebrew women of 
old, as they have generally been represented in works of Art ; she 
is quite petite, even her features are indicative of such a charac- 
teristic. The expression of the face, her attitude, and movement, 
suggest the idea that the sculptor intended to represent her as star- 
tled by some noise just as she is about to step into the water. Sig- 
nor Lombardi has succeeded in his ' Susannah ' in producing a very 
elegant statue, though it may not show much originality of invention. 



THE SALON OF 1875. 



SECOND PAPER. 




LMA-TADEMA sends this year but a single pic- 
ture, a group of the nobles and ladies of an- 
cient Rome in a painter's atelier, and engaged in 
examining the pictures. Less cold and colour- 
less than was his ' Sculptor's Studio ' of last year, 
it recalls that picture very much in character and 
in design. The centre group, which includes a 
stately-looking gentleman in a white toga, and a fine-looking Ro- 
man matron draped in pale pink, is well designed and expressive. 
The pair are intent upon a painting placed before them ; the gen- 
tleman holds a yellow dahlia carelessly between his fingers. The 
personage who stands behind them in a garb of black-and-gold has 
anything but a Roman physiognomy. In the costumes and acces- 
sories one sees ample evidence of the studious accuracy and schol- 
arly research of the artist. The embroideries on the draperies, 
the inlaid chair, the tesselated pavement, are all true to the period 
represented. 

Miiller, whose ' Last Victims of the Reign of Terror ' has for so 
many years formed one of the chief attractions of the grand Salon. 
of the Luxembourg, exhibits three pictures, all differing widely from 
each other. One represents the madness of King Lear — the scene 
where Kent, Edgar, and the Fool, have taken refuge in a hovel 
with the poor crazed king. The figure of Lear, enveloped in a 
tattered regal robe of crimson velvet, and his head with its masses 
of wild white hair and frenzied expression, are well imagined and 
very striking. The Fool is, however, too much of a commonplace 
vulgar jester, and the hovel bears too much the aspect of a baronial 
hall, to realise our ideal of ShakesDeare's conception. Another of 
his paintings is called ' L'Attente ) (' Lying in wait '). A tall, 
sinewy-looking Arab, his gaunt, muscular form but half concealed 
by a striped woollen tunic, leans against a whitewashed wall, clutch- 
ing his long, sharp knife in his hand, and awaiting the approach' of 
his enemy. The expression of his dark, sinister face and glittering 
eyes is very fine, and tells a story of revengeful hate and contem- 
plated crime. The third of Miiller's paintings differs entirely from 
the other two, and gives a forcible idea of the versatility of his 
talent. This little picture, which is called 'One Instant alone,' 
represents a chubby-looking baby-boy, about eighteen months old, 
clad only in a shirt and pair of socks, who has incautiously been 
left one moment alone with a saucepan of pap beside him. He is 
improving his opportunities — the rascal — and having already poked 
his doll, head-foremost, into the saucepan, he is busily employed in 
pouring pap with a spoon into the interior of his mamma's watch, 
which he has pulled from the table, and the chain of which he has 



got tangled round his wrist. The intensely busy expression of his 
chubby face is extremely amusing. 

Caraud, whose pretty ' Conversation ' was so much admired at 
the Saloii last year, and was so popular when photographed, ex- 
hibits a single picture called ' The Pricked Finger.' In a pleasant 
portico, before an elegant salon, sits a pretty girl in blue satin who 
has been engaged in hemming cambric ruffles, and who has wounded 
one of her dainty little fingers in the process. Seated before her on 
a low stool, a gallant young gentleman, in green changeable silk, 
and with powdered hair, is engaged in bandaging the wounded 
member. He is very grave and wholly absorbed in his task, while 
the fair sufferer is laughing. Evidently it is not the lady who is in 
danger. 

From the graceful and sentimental pencil of Compte-Calix we 
have three pictures distinguished in the catalogue by their fanciful 
titles — 'The Little Road which leads afar' ('Petit Chemin que 
mene Loin), ' Ou Diable vont-ils?' ('Where the Deuce are they 
going? '), and 'Bonne Nuit, Voisin.' The first represents a wood- 
land-path, down which a pair of lovers are straying. We only see 
the lady's back, her high-looped fair hair, and her costume of pale 
tints and soft texture ; she dangles her open parasol with a preoc- 
cupied air, while the handsome young fellow at her side bends 
towards her with a look of eager devotion. In the second, a young 
lady holds open a door cut in a garden-wall, and looks out with an 
air of not altogether pleased astonishment, while her dog at her 
side, with pricked-up ears and eager, quivering tail, looks just ready 
to dart out and join those unseen ones who are going the deuce 
knows where ! The lady's costume of black velvet and pale dove- 
grey harmonises admirably with the woodland tints about her. 
'Bonne Nuit, Voisin,' represents two antique houses with pointed 
gables and overhanging fronts, bathed above in the pale light of a 
full though unseen moon, while from the lower windows streams a 
flood of ruddy lamplight. At one of these windows a young girl 
stands in the act of calling a good-night to a young man at one of 
the upper windows of the other house. The contrasted effects of 
lamplight and moonlight are skilfully managed. 

Goupil's picture entitled 'In 1795' — a full-length and life-size 
figure of a Merveilleuse — is remarkable for the force and sobriety 
with which a subject so tempting to extravagance of colour and 
frivolity of detail is treated. In a toilette of black and dark crim- 
son satin, and wearing a broad hat with plumes, the lady presents 
herself before us as a veritable image of the dames of that extrava- 
gant epoch. The rich yet quiet colouring, the admirable manner 
in which the sheen and ripple of the salon draperies are rendered, 
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